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American Classical League 


All members of Classical Associations are strongly urged 
to join the American Classical League, which is the only 
national body representing all the classical interests in the 
United States. 

We are entering on the second year of our work in behalf 
of the maintenance, extension, and improvement of classi- 
cal education. We want and need the help of every friend 
of the Classics. 

Last year we enrolled about 1,200 members. We want 
to increase this membership to at least 2,500 this year. 

The annual dues tomembers of recognized Classical Asso- 
ciations are fixed at the nominal sum of twenty-five cents. 
Dues for this year begin September I, 1920, and are pay- 
able through the Treasurer of your Classical Association. 

Persons not members of Classical Associations may join 
the League upon the payment of one dollar, directly to 
Professor Shirley H. Weber, Secretary-Treasurer, Prince- 
ton, N. J. A contribution of twenty-five dollars enrolls the 
donor as a life member. Please help us in getting as many 
life-memberships as possible. Please help in circulating 
the publications of the League, which are sold at cost. 

ANDREW F. WEST, 
President, American Classical League. 
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BREASTED’S ANCIENT TIMES 
Makes the stirring events and customs of the past live again 
before the eyes of the student. The narrative is absorbingly 
interesting. More than 275 illustrations increase the vividness. 
These include colored plates, maps, and battle plans. 
A standard high-school history, unsurpassed as a reference 


handbook for classical courses. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 











HOW TO JUSTIFY THE STUDY OF LATIN 


Let the study of Latin be made to increase the pupil’s knowledge of English. 
Let it be an intensive study of English. By introducing each principle of 
Latin syntax through its English equivalent, and by presenting constant com- 


parisons between the two languages in words and usage, you will make the 


pupil’s knowledge of both Latin and English far greater than would otherwise 

be possible. 
Place’s Beginning Latin is a new book with just this purpose and 
plan. Its close correlation of the two languages will be a revelation 
to every teacher. No textbook has ever been published which offers 


such new possibilities in the teaching of Latin. 


PLACE’S BEGINNING LATIN 


By PERLEY OAKLAND PLACE, Litt.D. 


Professor of Latin, Syracuse University 


416 pages Illustrations Five pages in color 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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THE LOVE OF NATURE IN VERGIL 
I 

A very interesting and valuable book is the volume 
entitled The Love of. Nature Among the Romans Dur- 
ing the Later Decades of the Republic and the First 
Century of the Empire, by Sir Archibald Geikie 
(London, John Murray, 1912. Pp. xi + 394). The 
author, well known as a geologist, was President, in 
1910-1911, of The Classical Association of England. 
In January, 1911, at the annual meeting, he delivered 
a Presidential Address on the literary and artistic treat- 
ment among the Romans of certain aspects of nature. 
This address was subsequently expanded into the vol- 
ume mentioned above. If we are surprised—we 
Americans—that a scientist was President of The 
Classical Association of England, and that out of his 
Presidential Address sprang such a volume, we may 
remember that Sir William Osler was likewise President 
of that Association (for some comments on his Presi- 
dential Address see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 13.89-90). 
We may remark also that Dr. Walter Leaf, the well 
known Homeric scholar, has been for years primarily a 
banker, and that Professor D’Arcy Wentworth Thomp- 
son, the biologist, has made most important contribu- 
tions to classical scholarship (compare e. g. his fine 
volume, A Glossary of Greek Birds, his address as 
President of The British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, which was entitled Magnalia Naturae, 
or The Greater Problems of Biology, in which much was 
said in praise of Aristotle, and his translation of 
Aristotle, Historia Animalium. For a noticeof the last 
two works see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 5.57~58, 65-66). 

The contents of Sir Archibald Geikie’s book are as 
follows: 

I. The Saturnian Land and its People (1-22); II. 
Country and Town (23-49); III. The ‘‘Divini Gloria 
Ruris’’—Lucretius, Virgil, Horace (50-82); IV. Rural 
Scenes and the Elegiac Poets (83-111); V. Flowers in 
Roman Life (112-128); VI. Roman Gardens (129-140); 
VII. Trees and Woodlands (141-160); VIII. Flowers 
and Foliage in Roman Art (161-169); IX. The Animal 
World in Roman Life (170-203); X. Day and Night 
(204-235); XI. The Seasons (236-256); XII. Springs, 
Rivers, and Lakes (257-282); XIII. Mountains (283- 
297); XIV. The Sea-Shores (298-321); XV. The Open 
Sea (322-348); XVI. The Underworld (349-377); 
Index (379-394). 

It is not my intention, at this time, to enter upon a 
general discussion of Sir Archibald Geikie’s book. I 
purpose, rather, to extract from it, from time to time, 
various passages in which the author seems to me to say 
things of value with respect to Vergil (the book, I have 


found, is not readily accessible). At a later day I may 
return to his book, and compile what its author has to 
say about Lucretius, and, perhaps still later, what he 
says about Horace and Ovid. 

On pages 57-58 there is the following passage: 


By none of the Latin poets were the rural landscapes 
of Italy sketched so often and with such loving devotion 
as by Virgil. . . . Bornon the fertile plains of the 
Po, yet within sight of the towering Alps on the one side 
and the heights of the Apennines on the other, he was 
fortunate in the smiling landscapes of meadow, wood- 
land, and river amidst which his youth was passed. 
They inspired his earliest verse, and in after years when 
he had risen to fame and had long quitted his paternal 
home, these same scenes continued to fill his imagina- 
tion and to give a special charm to‘all his poetry. 
Thus, what he called, in a striking phrase, the ‘‘divini 
gloria ruris’’, which had irradiated his boyhood, 
remained with him as a bright and animating influence 
to the end of his life. 


In a footnote on this passage Sir Archibald Geikie 
wrote as follows: 


If the last eight lines of the fourth Georgic can be 
understood to mean, what they seem literally to imply, 
that the whole poem was written at Naples, Virgil's 
memory for the details of the scenery and rural life 
amidst which he spent his youth must have been extra- 
ordinarily retentive. His descriptions and allusions are 
given not only in that poem but also in the Azneid, with 
as much force and accuracy as if he were still living 
among the landscapes of the north. 


All this, it would seem to me, is exactly what we 
should expect of one born to be a poet—at least of one 
born to be a great poet. W. Y. Sellar, Horace and the 
Elegiac Poets, 9-11 (Oxford University Press, 1892), 
had written in similar vein of Horace. Of that poet 
Sir Archibald Geikie writes as follows (72-75): 


His birthplace lay not in a luxuriant plain, like that 
of Virgil, but at Venusia, in a somewhat rugged and 
sterile territory on the eastern flank of the Apulian 
Apennines. Of that first home he retained some vivid 
impressions which are again and again alluded to in his 
poems. These recollections are of interest in showing 
that the poet was not without an eye for the features of 
landscape which he could felicitously describe, often 
only by a happily chosen word. In those early years, 
too, living among the sturdy yeomen and peasantry of 
Apulia, he became intimately acquainted with the 
simple upright lives of the old Sabellian race, for which 
he afterwards expressed such admiration. 

Two reminiscences of the region of his boyhood, 
which had imprinted themselves deeply on his mind, 
are . . . the scarcity of water in the dry season, 
and the fierce impetuosity of the river Aufidus in time 
of flood. He remembered his native district as 
“pauper aquae’”’ <Carm. 3.30. 11; Epod. 3.16>, for in 
summer many of the springs and brooks cease to flow 
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at the surface, and the drainage in large measure finds 
its way towards the sea in underground passages among 
the limestone rocks. But still more did he recall the 
one large river of the district, the Aufidus, which while 
in the hot season it may dwindle to a mere shr.anken 
streamlet, in seasons of heavy rain bears headlong to the 
Adriatic the accumulated waters of the greater part of 
Apulia. He loved to remember that he was born near 
the far-resounding Aufidus. The floods of this river 
remained in his memory as a kind of type of Nature in 
her most energetic mood. Every time that he takes 
occasion to bring its name info his poems, he couples 
with it a different epithet, indicative of its impetuosity 
and destructiveness, as it rushed along with a roar that 
could be heard from far. Not improbably it was to 
some catastrophe which he had himself witnessed or 
had heard of, that he refers when he speaks of men who, 
greedily seeking for more than their fair share of thi 

world’s goods, are apt to be swept away, together with 
the bank on which they stand, by the fury of the ‘‘Aufidu 

acer’, And when he wished to picture the irresistible 

onset of the Roman army against the barbarians, he 
likens it to the ‘‘bull-like Aufidus as he waxes wroth, and 
rushes down with dire havoc upon the fertile plain 

below” <Serm. 1.1. 58; Carm. 4.14. 25>. 

Among the incidents which he thought worthy of 
note in his record of the famous journey to Brundisium, 
Horace includes a reference to the part of the road 
where the familiar hills of Apulia began to come into 
view <Serm. 1.5.77>. Conspicuous among these 
heights would be the lofty old volcanic cone of the 
Mons Vultur, on the wooded lope of which he had in 
his childhood fallen asleep, and, as he relates, had been 
covered with young leaves by the doves of legend 
<Carm. 3.4.9>. But the most touching proof of his 
affection for the landscapes of his boyhood is to be 
found in the noble envoy with which he accompanied 
the publication of the first three Books of his Odes. 
Looking triumphantly forward to an immortality for 
his verse, he was confident that his name, associated 
with his Apulian home and the rushing Aufidus, would 
survive the lapse of ages and would remain ever fresh 
in the praise of the time to come <Carm. 3.30>. 

The concluding sentences have for me a very special 
interest. Sir Archibald Geikie’s interpretation of 
Horace, Carm. 3.30.10-14 is possible only if we join th 
qgua-clauses to dicar. In July, 1894, no scholar known 
to me was wholly willing to explain the syntax and the 
thought in this way. I discussed the matter in a paper 
presented to the American Philological Association, at 
its Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting, held at Williams Col- 


lege, in July, 1894 (see the Transactions and Proceed- 
ings of the Association, 25.xxvii-xxx). I noted that 
editors joined the gua-clauses either to ex humili potens 
or to princeps deduxisse modos. Their reason for doing 


uch violence to the word-order and the rhythm 1s set 
forth well by Mr. Page’s remark, ‘‘Horace does not 
wish to limit his fame to his native district, but that 
his native district should share in his cwn world-wide 
glory”. Ina word, the editors felt that, had they been 
in Horace’s place, they would have claimed world 
wide fame: therefore Horace must have made such a 
claim. I argued against the editors that it was not 
true that Horace had become ex humili potens in Apulia, 
and that he had not in Apulia ‘made Aeolic song at 


home among Italian measure or ‘woven Aeolic song 


to Italian measures’, if that is rather the sense). His 





poetry and his consequent fame belonged to Rome. 
To my mind, Horace had said this, in effect, ‘The 
Apulians will sing of me as ex humili potens, and as 
princeps Aeolium carmen ad Italos deduxisse modos’. 
In a word, Horace was to be a prophet with honor in his 
own country (as well as everywhere else). 

Now, I have never been one of those who demand 
that an interpretation must be supported by a parallel 
passage. Why must we limit an author to the utter- 
ance of a thought that has been uttered before (even if 
we recall and accept, at full face value, Terence’s 
ingenious defence, in Eunuchus 19-41, against the 
charge of plagiarism, ending with the famous line, 
Nullumst iam dictum quod non sit dictum prius). 
But for those who can not be happy without such a 
parallel I was fortunate enough to be able to present a 
perfect parallel in Martial 1.61.1-12, especially in the 
last two verses: 

te, Liciniane, gloriabitur 
nec me tacebit Brlbilis. 

I noted that Martial might well have had Horace’ 
ode in mind: that he knew it appears from Martial 
$.3.5-8, and 10.2.9~-12. 

I can now add another parallel, Propertius 4.1. 61-64: 

Ennius hirsuta — sua dicta corona: 
mi folia ex hedéera porrige, Bacche, tua, 
ut nostris tumefacta superbiat Umbria nostris, 
Umbria Romani patria Callimachi! 
As every one knows, Propertius was born in Umbria. 
For further evidence that he knew Horace, Carm. 3 30, 
ee his poems, 3.1.33-36, 3.2. 15-24. 

When, in the fall of 1894, I received a copy of Pro- 
fessor C, L. Smith’s admirable edition of the Odes and 
Epodes of Horace, I noted with pleasure that, in his 
note on Carm, 3.30. 10, he joined the qua-clauses with 
dicar. 

The matter remained in my mind, till, in a paper 
published in The Classical Review 17.156-158 (April, 
1903), | was able, I thought, to present further evidence 
of the correctness of my interpretation of the passage. 
In that paper, after summarizing the earlier discussion, 
I quoted the following passage from J. L. Strachan 
Davidson, Cicero, 6-7 (in the Heroes of the Nation: 
Series: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1go1): 

The statesman who came from a country-town in 
Italy was perhaps more than compensated for the lack 
of ancestral connection with the city of Rome, by the 
keen interest which his fellow-townsmen and neighbours 
took in his political career, by their pride and delight in 
his exploits, and by their anxicty for the reputation 
which reflected credit upon their native place. In this 
respect the country-towns were in strong contrast with 
the civic and suburban districts, such as that of Tuscu- 
jum, which were surfeited with famous and noble 
families and were careless about their local worthies. 


In writing thus Mr. Strachan-Davidson was relying 
on Cicero, Pro Plancio 19-22: 

Tu <= Laterensis> es € municipio antiquissimo 
Tusculano, ex quo sunt plurumae familiae consulares 


tot ex reliquis municipiis omnibus non sunt. 
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Hic <= Plancius> est e praefectura Atinati, non tam 
prisca, non tam honorata, non tam suburbana. Quan- 
tum interesse vis ad rationem petendi? Primum 
utrum magis favere putas Atinates an Tusculanos suis? 
Alteri < =Atinates>—scire enim hoc propter vicinita- 
tem facile possum—cum huius ornatissimi atque optimi 
viri, Cn. Saturnini, patrem aedilem, cum praetorem 
viderunt, quod primus ille non modo in eam familiam, 
sed etiam in praefecturam illam sellam curulem adtulis- 
set, mirandum in modum laetati sunt: alteros—credo, 
quia refertum est municipium consularibus, nam 
malivolos non esse certo scio—numquam intellexi 
vehementius suorum honore laetari. _Habemus hoc nos, 
habent municipia nostra. Quid ego de me, de fratre 
meo loquar? quorum honoribus agri ipsi prope dicam 
montesque faverunt. Num quando vides Tusculanum 
aliquem de M. Catone illo gloriari? at in 
quemcumque Arpinatem incideris, etiam si nolis, erit 
tamen tibi fortasse etiam de nobis aliquid, sed certe de 
C. Mario audiendum. Omnia quae dico de 
Plancio dico expertus in nobis, sumus enim finitimi 
Atinatibus. Laudanda est vel etiam amanda vicinitas, 
retinens veterem illum offici morem, non infuscata 
malivolentia, non adsueta mendaciis, non fucosa, non 
fallax, non crudita artificio simulationis vel suburbano 
vel etiam urbano. Nemo Arpinas non Plancio studuit, 
nemo Soranus, nemo Casinas, nemo Aquinas. Tractus 
ille celeberrimus, Venafranus, Allifanus, tota denique 
ea nostra illa aspera et montuosa et fideliset simplex et 
fautrix suorum regio se huius honore ornari, se augeri 
dignitate arbitrabatur. 

Here we have both sides of the shield at once—a 
man’s affectionate remembrance of his birthplace, and 
the unending interest of that birthplace in the man’s 
Carccr, C. K. 

(To be concluded) 


CICERO AND OTHERS IN “THINGS NEW AND 
OLD” 


To judge by the effect of her discussion, in THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 14.2-3, upon one reader, I have no 
doubt that Miss Mildred Dean does vitally interest her 
fortunate pupils in the* Orations against Catiline. 
Many another good teacher of Latin does likewise—-but 
not most other teachers of Latin in our American 
Schools. What I said of Cicero, and of Caesar and 
Xenophon, too, in Things New and Old, in THE CLAsst- 
CAL WEEKLY 13.107-111, was not really directed at 
those authors, nor yet at the properly-trained teacher 
of Greek or Latin. If such teachers were in the 
maiority, there would be no call for suggestions from 
an amateur, not quite an alien, as to what should be 
done for the study of Greek and Latin at a critical time 
in the history of humane letters. There would be no 
crisis. Every one engaged in the teaching of Caesar 
would, among other things, have swallowed whole the 
admirable work of T. Rice Holmes; as a result, almost 
every student of the Gallic War would discover the 
fascination of Cacsar’s military and political genius, 
the mixture of good and evil in that wonderful soul. 
Every teacher of Cicero would be as well-equipped as 


»Miss Dean and the generality of those who consult 


THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY; and nearly all our boys and 
girls would be vitally interested in the father of modern 


eloquence. If it will help my argument, I may say 
that, in spite of an imperfect training in Greek and 
Latin, I am interested in everything that Caesar, 
Cicero, and Xenophon have left us, and believe that, 
with a little private reading, and a little practice, I 
could interest almost any normal boy or girl in such 
works of those authors as are commonly studied. 

But let us deal with the facts. The rank and file of 
teachers of Latin are not adequately trained. A sign 
(as Aristotle would say) is their inability to read Latin 
books in the way that books should be read. For 
example, they do not know how the Aeneid turns out 
at the end. Let me repeat that I am not thinking of 
the sort of teacher who is likely to meet these words in 
THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY, nor am I well-acquainted 
with many of the sort that I have in mind and now refer 
to. Iam forced to judge of these latter, bad teachers 
the majority—, and of the suitability and unsuitability 
of various classical texts for use in the Schools, by the 
fruits that appear in the shape of University students of 
English. 

For years in all my classes, and of late particularly in 
one Sophomore class where we use a very little Latin of 
the simplest sort, chiefly mediaeval, I have made a 
systematic inquiry that has yielded the fdllowing 
results. 

(1) The would-be student of literature has generally 
been spoiled for Latin (and English) by his first contact 
with Latin; for a fatal dislike of the subject, and his 
apprehension when confronted with any phase of it, 
he may thank his first teacher of Latin. The dislike 
and the apprehension are acquired in the primary 
stages. 

(2) The dislike of Caesar in University students is 
great and general. The exceptions that I have found 
are negligible. 

(3) The dislike of Cicero is not so inveterate or usual 
as the dislike of Caesar, but nevertheless may be 
described as great and general. Cicero, however, and 
the Orations against Catiline, occasionally have one 
staunch defender in ten students, or two or three in 
twenty. 

(4) Virtually all who have studied Vergil not only 
prefer the Aeneid to the Orations of Cicero and the 
Gallic War, but positively like the Aeneid. 

(5) This year I found two Sophomores who knew the 
outcome of the Aeneid; at School they had read the 
latter six books in an English translation. 

(6) I never have met a student of Ovid who has not 
retained a pleasant memory of the experience, 

Now I am far from maintaining that the end of 
education is pleasure or enjoyment as undergraduates 
conceive of these; a true and lasting satisfaction is the 
end. But pleasure—an honorable pleasure suited to 
the age of the student-—is an indispensable means; and 
a well-nigh universal dissatisfaction with any author as 
he is commonly taught is a contra-indication against 
the use of that author in the present state of affairs 
The well-trained teacher may be left to his or her own 
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devices. But until virtually all our teachers of Latin 
are well-trained, let us advocate the use of books and 
authors that the rank and file of instructors cannot 
wholly spoil. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. LANE COOPER. 


NOTES ON SUMMER TRAVEL IN ITALY AND 
DALMATIA 


So many friends have urged me to tell them present 
conditions of travel in Italy in the summer that I wish 
to send an early answer through the pages of THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY that may help decide indefinite 
plans for another season. First let me say that the 
American newspapers generally are no guide about 
anything Italian; to one who is here their representa- 
tions of Italian conditions seem about as unsatisfactory 
as our present knowledge of the heart of Russia. Since 
I crossed the Alps and at Bardonecchia knew I was on 
Italian soil, I have been in a quiet country, with a 
facchino always on hand to carry my suit-cases, deli- 
cious Italian food, fruit and wines even at railroad 
stations, magnificent opera being given in midsummer, 
at Milan and Verona, the brilliant pageant Palio run 
at Siena, and the art galleries of Florence open with an 
illuminating new arrangement of their treasures. And, 
though Italy is in the midst of the social and industrial 
reconstruction that is affecting the whole world, while 
the red flag flies from factories occupied by workmen, all 
the country, watching the experiment with interest, 
continues its normal life. Judging from my own 
experience, I must add that excellent accommodations 
in pensions and hotels are easy to find, and reasonable 
in price, that the Italians wish tourists for the income 
they bring to the country, and that there is no general 
feeling of antagonism towards Americans. 

So much for external conditions. Personally I feel 
it is a wonderful time to be here when a new Italy ina 
new risorgimento is struggling with gigantic throes to a 
stature as yet unrealized. While the trenches along 
the Piave are still unfilled, while great concrete founda- 
tions for anti-aeroplane guns still crown the point of 
Sirmione and an officer’s fort is camouflaged in the 
“Grotte di Catullo” (vivid traces of the Great War), and 
while the Adriatic problem is as unsolved as it was in 
the days of the Ligurian pirates, Italy’s thought burns 
with memories of her dead and projects for the living, 
and at one time tries to solve internal reconstruction 
and the immemorial conflict between the East and the 
West. To begin, even, to understand this new Italy 
it is necessary to live with it. 

Travel is easily possible, not only throughout Italy, 
but to Dalmatia. For the knowledge of Italy, old and 
new, at least a week in Dalmatia should be included ina 
summer itinerary. You all know the famous monu- 
ments which have attracted the classical scholar across 
the Adriatic (the amphitheater at Pola, the Palace of 
Diocletian at Spalato), but, since I have not been able 
to find any adequate guida, I wish to jot down notes 


of the richness of my own limited, but unusual, trip. 
Crossing Italy from Florence to Faenza, from Faenza 
to Ancona was in itself most illuminating. The 
journey should be made by day for the scenery of the 
Apennines and the topography of the Eastern coast, 
which the railroad skirts from Rimini to Ancona, a low, 
sandy beach, stretching for miles level, beaten by the 
roll of the surf, exposed at every point to attack. As 
the train jogs slowly on, memories come rushing to 
supplant and supplement modern names. Here at 
Forli (Forum Livii) was born that brilliant young poet, 
beloved by Vergil, who ruined his career in politics, 
Cornelius Gallus. Is this tiny trickle of water the fate- 
ful stream where the die was cast? Rimini (Ariminum) 
shows a long, narrow water-way, filled with golden, 
bronze, and crimson sails, but no glimpse from the 
train of the arch to Augustus which still commemorates 
his restoration of the Via Flaminia. The Metaurus 
River is visible, spreading broad and shallow over green 
meadow, near which, further back from the coast, two 
consuls checked Hasdrubal’s advance and ended forever 
Hannibal's hopes. Now at sunset we come to the 
Greek-named elbow of Ancona’s harbor, with the arch 
marking Trajan’s quays and the columns of the temple 
of Venus gracing the interior of the cathedral on the 
heights. 

Comfortable steamers running regularly from Ancona 
to Zara or Sebenico with good meals for good sailors 
make the next day on the Adriatic a joy for those who 
do not mind a mare un poco cattivo. The crossing is an 
ocean voyage in miniature, out of sight of land for 
hours, ending in the magnificent surprises of the 
approach to the Dalmatian coast. Going to Zara, the 
boat threads its way through a labyrinth of multi- 
colored islands, approaching what seem unscalable 
heights, for the distant land shows one long ridge of 
sheer, blue mountains. As one nears shore, the range 
recedes a little and leaves visible the narrow strip of 
coast which is Dalmatia. There could be no greater 
contrast than this between the low, Western coast-line 
of the Adriatic and this rock-bound shore, defended 
absolutely by triple lines of islands, harbors completely 
fortified by nature, and the protecting rear-guard of 
Velebit range and Dinaric Alps. The topography itself 
is what makes the Italians say that the sea unites and 
the mountains divide; that Italy can never maintain 
the peace for which she fought so heroically in the Great 
War, unless she can, from the Dalmatian side of the 
Adriatic, police what must be mare nostrum. 

Zara is a city with an atmosphere of culture and pride 
in her long history of Illyrian, Roman, and Venetian 
days. At the library, I met its custode, Professor 
Vitaliano Brunelli, who in 1913 published the first 
volume of his scholarly history of the city, dedicated 
“A Zara gentile con affetto e riconoscenza di figlio’’. 
There he traces the ancient conflicts that swept sea and 
coast from the hegemony of the Illyrians to the incur- 
sions of the Greeks from the South and the Celts from 
the North, the Roman conquests of the third century, 
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the attack attempted by Philip of Macedon for Hanni- 
bal’s aid, then the formation .of the Roman province, 
the visits of Julius Caesar, the dissensions of Caesarians 
and Pompeians, the victories of Pollio and Octavianus 
whose spoils gave two public libraries to Rome, the 
peace attained in the status of an imperial province in 
the Augustan age. All this ancient history Professor 
Brunelli records from the sources with as careful and as 
sure a touch as he does the Venetian. 

Much ancient evidence was at hand for him in the 
Zara Museo, in Ligurian and Roman antiquities and 
monuments. Though Zara boasts traces of old Roman 
wall, a Roman arch, two stately Corinthian columns in 
two piazzas, and ruins of an aqueduct, her real pride is 
in the Museo di San Donato, in whose beautiful and 
picturesque setting Signor Bersa, Direttore for thirty 
years, has arranged, with a scholar’s knowledge and an 
Italian's taste, a wealth of treasures. Under his expert 
guidance and that of Professor Cippico (another Italian 
son of Dalmatia, now head of the Department of Italian 
Literature in the University of London), 1 saw the 
proofs of Zara’s historic past. The structure of the 
Museo di San Donato is unique in itself. ‘A round 
building in two stories each with six pillars and two old 
marble columns” is Baedeker’s unilluminating descrip- 
tion, and its few added facts convey no idea of the 
unique first floor. Here in the ninth century the 
Church was built above the pavement of the old Roman 
forum and this has now been uncovered and with it are 
exposed two long steps which lead up to some great 
Roman building. The excavations showed also how 
the foundations of walls and pilasters were ruthlessly 
constructed of Roman architectural fragments. Here 
the lower part of one side wall is composed of a whole 
row of drums of fluted columns, set upon edge, side by 
side; in the base of one pilaster is a long section of a 
fluted column; in others, bands of exquisite floral 
spirals recalling Augustan monuments, in one a clear, 
Augustan inscription bordered with fine, floral reliefs, 
probably from the base of a statue. Among the pilas- 
ters thus supported by ruined fragments tower two 
Corinthian columns of cippolino, inlaid in ancient 
beauty. The architectural fragments and the columns 
in the city clearly indicate two buildings of great size, 
one with fluted, one with smooth columns, and two 
other smaller structures. 

In this unique Museum there are prehistoric tomb- 
stones (great stone cones, topped with pine-cones, with 
false doors for the inscriptions), weapons of stone and 
bronze, bronze utensils and jewelry characterized by 
great spirals in the shape of eye-glasses, and fine, gold 
jewelry, set with pearls, of the daintiest workmanship. 
From the Roman period there are many inscriptions, a 
few gravestones and mosaics, architectural fragments, a 
remarkable collection of glass of the most varied shapes, 
colors, and technique, many pieces exquisitely engraved. 
There are small collections of vases and of work in 
ivory; most interesting is a perfect little ivory codex 
with the leaves all intact. In sculpture there is one 


good Roman statue of a woman (the head missing), 
besides a beautiful piece of Greek workmanship, a 
recent acquisition, a relief from a sarcophagus similar 
to one in the Louvre, Priam kneeling at the feet of 
Achilles. This brief summary does not even suggest 
the classical wealth or the mass of Venetian material; 
it only hints how Zara repays a visit. 

Many of the finds came from the town of Nona, 
north of Zara, a mere hamlet now, once a great Libur- 
nian city, later a Roman port. I drove up there and 
photographed a pile of Roman architectural fragments 
in the center of the village, among others a large 
Corinthian capital and a stunning section of an archi- 
trave, both showing the nobility of the building which 
must have stood near. From Sebenico I visited another 
important Liburnian town, Scardona, and the famous 
falls of the Kerka, the ancient Titius river, but of all 
these I must not tell, nor of the automobile ride from 
Zara to Sebenico via the interior towns of Tenin and 
Kievo in the heart of the Dinaric Alps. 

From my trip to Dalmatia I brought away in memory 
magnificent scenes: sea of peacock blues and greens, 
islands like gems, sunsets reflected in wide waters, blue 
mountain ranges, gorges whose rocks shone gray, rose, 
green above a still, winding river, white cascades break- 
ing in fall after fall down through wooded chasm, And 
in such landscapes appear groups of picturesque natives 
whose costumes, gay with red, orange, blue, belie their 
hard lives on a barren soil. Most of all, though, I was 
impressed by the traces everywhere in the coast cities 
of the historic past of the country, through Illyrian, 
Roman, and Venetian times, and by the attitude of the 
cultured Italians there, scholars, professors, writers, 
administrative officers of army and navy, who dwell 
with pride on the country’s history. To visit Dalmatia 
is to get a new point of view with respect to the Adriatic 
problem, ancient and modern, from the character of 
the topography of the coasts and the civilization. And 
travel in Dalmatia as well as in Italy has been even this 
summer not only possible, but easy and delightful. 


Rome, Sept. 13, 1920. ELIZABETH HAZELTON HAIGHT. 
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Musa Americana (Third Series): Latin Odes in Classic 
Metres, with English Text. By Anthony F. 
Geyser, S. J., A.M., Professor of Latin Literature, 
Campion College, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 


Chicago: Loyola University Press (1920). Pp. 
71. 25 cents. 
Musa Americana (First Series). Second Edition 


(1920). 15 cents. 

Professor Geyser’s third series of Latin poems, com- 
prising one original ode, and 17 versions (one a frag- 
ment of a projected translation of Goldsmith’s Deserted 
Village) totals 713 verses, about the bulk of Horace’s 
first 31 odes. The meters used are the Glyconic, the 
Sapphic, the Alcaic, the Asclepiadean and Archilochian 
strophes, the dactylic hexameter, and the elegiac 
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distich. Such a volume and variety of metrical experi- 


ment are no small achievement and are creditable to the 


zeal and the industry of the author. Having previously 
published for use in School and College gatherings Latin 
singing versions of ‘‘patriotic and home songs” in their 
original accentual rhythms!, Professor Geyser has now 
collected verses of a more ambitious character in meters 
made familiar to Latinists by Catullus and the great 
Augustans. The author is no novice at his art, as many 
of his leisure hours during more than twenty years 
have been devoted to the cultivation of the neo-Latin 
muse. Although he uses the ‘‘classic metres’’, he does 
not bind himself to the peculiar cadences, the restricted 
diction, and the stylistic mannerisms of his classical 
models. In this respect he differs in theory and prac- 
tice from the prevailing school of British Latin versi- 
fiers, who, as a rule, both select for translation poems 
of thought and form suggestive of classic treatment, and 
affect close stylistic imitation of familiar Latin models. 
Collections like the Nova Anthologia Oxoniensis and 
the Florilegium Latinum afford abundant evidence of 
this classic taste. Father Geyser, on the other hand, to 
whom Latin is the living language of the Church, is 
steeped in the ecclesiastical and liturgical literature; 
while he does not wander far from the classic fold, 
nevertheless he worships no Latinity fetish. The new 
volume contains the author’s best work; in it he com- 
bines fidelity to the thought with lucidity and freedom 
of phrase, and at the same time discloses a vein of 
originality that often arrests the attention. Although 
there are many reminiscences of ancient poets, his 
versions do not suggest tags from a Gradus ad Parnas- 
sum. While to the stricter, more fastidious sect of 
British Latin verse-writers his eclecticism, his occasional 
lapses in prosody and classical taste could not but be 
disquieting, still he has struck off many graceful and 
melodious lines and strophes. 

The poems translated are: The Hurricane (W. C. 
Bryant), Trees (Joyce Kilmer), The Sparrow (James J. 
Daly, S. J.), The Frost Magician (Joseph P. Melchiors, 
S. J.), New Prince, New Pomp (Ven. Robert Southwell, 
S.J.), The Solitary Reaper (Wordsworth), The Brook 
(M. Gremore), Sunbrowned with Toil (E. F. Garesché, 
S.J.), Galveston Sea (J. J. O’Brien, S.J.), The Minstrel’s 
Curse (W. W. Skeat’s translation from L. Uhland), The 
Lighthouse (Longfellow), My Little Friend (W. F. 
Feld, S.J.), In the Book (E. F. Garesché, S.J.), Winter's 
Joys (original Latin ode, with an English translation 
by J. P. Melchiors, S.J.), Campion (J. J. Daly, S.J.), 
The Soldier’s Dream (Thomas Campbell), Elegy 
(Thomas Gray), The Deserted Village, 269-312 (Gold- 
smith). Nine of these English poems are by the author’s 
Jesuit confréres, to whom some readers will be intro- 
duced for the first time. 

Ode XIV, Gaudia Hiemis, is an original] ‘‘palinodia in 
Horati Carmen I, 4”, in the difficult fourth Archilochian 
strophe. As a metrical experiment the poem is in- 





1For reviews of Musa Americana, First Series, and Second Series, 
see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 12.183-184, 113-111-112. 


genious and successful. As a rejoinder with its shudder 
at the passing of winter to Horace’s Message of the 
Spring, it naturally suffers by comparison; but Pro- 
fessor Geyser is not aiming to outshine a rival. Where 
Horace represents Cytherean Venus leading her danc- 
ing companies, with nymphs and Graces, while the 
moon is overhead, inviting to enjoy life and forget the 
shortness of our portion and the shadow of death, the 
palinode introduces a band of shouting schoolbovs, 
seizing their skates (ferreae carinae) temptare cursu 
rivulos gelatos, and praising God from whom all winter’s 
blessings flow. In verses 17-19, 
arboresque fulgent 

Gemmis coruscae milibus, refractis 

Solis per radios, 
the punctuation and the use of the plural milibus as an 
adjective appear faulty. I would suggest mille iam, 
or milies with refractis. The Vergilian case, tot milia 
gentes arma ferunt Italae, is not a safe parallel. 

Some general criticisms of the form seem valid. The 
orthography is not that in current use: e.g. coelum (but 
caelico in XVII.46), coena (cena); etc. The punctuation 
might be improved (e. g. in X. 13, and XIV. 18). In 
the fragment of the Deserted Village the paragraphing 
should correspond with that of the original, as the sense 
requires. The literal translation into Latin of the 
English titles to the several poems seems an unhappy 
idea, reminding one rather of the age of Ausonius or 
Prudentius. But in addition a certain ambiguity some- 
times distracts the attention: e. g. in Amica Parvula; 
Messor Solitaria (an apposite Latin quotation, or a 
reminiscent name, like Thestylis, would have been 
better). In Memoriam, though sanctioned by modern 
inscriptional usage and consecrated by Tennyson, is 
really not classical Latin idiom. Gray's Elegy is 
translated into Alcaics (a measure not unsuited to the 
meditatio mortis that characterizes the poem), yet the 
title Elegia in Coemeterio Rustico Conscripta would lead 
one to expect elegiac distichs. 

The diction of the poems is prevailingly of the classic 
period, so that the occasional use of very rare post- 
Augustan prose words, especially late ecclesiastical 
words (e. g. sacrate, in XVII.83) seems obtrusive, 
especially as it is quite unnecessary. The Sapphic 
poem Novus Princeps, Nova Pompa is frankly in the 
manner of the Christian hymns. 

Errors in prosody are few. In IX.31 separans is a 
cretic, not an anapest; in X.18 considet as a dactyl is 
impossible, unless it is a mistake for consedet, a late 
Christian word, according to the Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae. Liberties are often taken by the ancients 
with proper names whose prosody is intractable; but 
is the beginning of Elizabetha iambic or dactylic? The 
spacing of the Alcaics (except in XV. 24) differs from 
that in common use. In the fourth poem the opening 
and the closing stanzas are in the Third Asclepiad 
strophe; the rest are in the Second Asclepiad. Is this 
innovation justified by a metrical variation in the 


original? 
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Professor Geyser’s dactylic hexameters show too little 
variety and flexibility; the 34 lines of The Deserted 
Village all have the penthemimeral caesura, and, since 
they are mostly monostichs, complete in sense, there is 
a certain monotony. Such openings as VIII.g Ves- 
pertino quum, [X.1g9 Non misereris tu, XI.49 Utque 
Prometheus quem, and page 71, 301 Vae! dum mergitur 
hic, are best avoided, even though Vergil does allow 
himself an occasional et cum frigida mors. Goldsmith's 
village belle “‘slights every borrowed charm that dress 
supplies’, but this is not omne decus spernit procedens 
veste superba (289), for procedens would in sense have to 
go with pulchra. virgo (287). Collatum or 
depromptum might mend the verse. In V.g hunce is 
hardly Latin, as it occurs only in Ribbeck’s emendation 
of Laberius, Fr. 21. The combination huc illucque in 
IV. 14, although it occurs in Pliny the Elder, sounds 
harsh in poetry. Lumina terrigena is modeled on the 
animalia terrigena of Tertullian, but the neuter plural, 
as if from ferrigenus, is not classical. ‘Shake it like a 
fleece” is hardly percutere ut corium; at least I find no 
parallel in the Thesaurus. In XVII.114, ‘slow through 
the churchway path we saw him borne’’, would not 
elatum be better than efferri? The frequent use of 
coeli, coelos, coelorum betrays the influence of late 
Christian Latinity, although caelus did occur in early 
poetry. 

In concluding the review I should like to quote a 
strophe from Gray’s Elegy (Full many a gem of purest 
ray serene) to illustrate Professor Geyser’s style, and at 
the same time to show how easy it is to write ambiguous 
Latin: 

Gemmas coruscas lumine prodigo 
Antris opacis aequora contegunt; 
Flores tot invisi refulgent 
Deliciis vacuum beantes! 
The paradox of the first couplet is of course in Gray. 
But the common meaning of invisi is ‘hateful’. deliciis 
vacuum naturally forms a phrase making good sense, 
but a very different sense from that of the English, 
which, fortunately, is at hand to help us. 

The first Series of Musa Americana, containing 
patriotic songs, now appears in a second (revised) edi- 
tion. The very modest price charged for these booklets 
should help to give them a wide popularity; for many 
out of sheer curiosity like to sample neo-Latin verse. 

By the way, why does not Professor Geyser compete 
for the Praemium Hoceufftianum, offered by a Dutch 
foundation for original Latin verse? 


UNION COLLEGE, GEORGE DwIGHT KELLOGG. 


ScHENECTADY, N. Y. 





Zweiter Teil: Inhalt und 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner 


Homer’. By Georg Finsler. 
Aufbau der Gedichte. 
(1918). Pp. 464. 

This book forms the third volume of the magnum 
opus of a great Homeric scholar. Its author died in 
1916, at the age of 64, when the book was complete 
except for the index. The first edition (1908) was in 
volume. 


Apparently it was little noticed in 


one 
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America, and the reviewer has been unable to see a 
copy. In 1912 appeared Homer in der Neuzeit von 
Dante bis Goethe, an expansion of the introduction 
planned to the Homer. A second and enlarged edition 
of the first part of the Homer, with the subtitle, The 
Poet and His Work (reviewed by Professor Scott in 
Classical Philology 10.235-237), was published in 1914. 
We are fortunate in having the expansion of the second 
part completed before the author’s death. In the first 
of the three volumes Finsler describes the influence of 
Homer on men of letters from the Middle Ages to the 
early part of the nineteenth century; in the second he 
discusses in great detail Homeric Realien, etc., the his- 
torical and geographical setting of the poems, and the 
style of the author, and gives a valuable resumé of the 
history of the ‘higher criticism’. The volume before us 
consists of an analysis, book by book, of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. 

Finsler was a pupil of Wilamowitz. Hence, although 
he worked intensively on Homer for more than a genera- 
tion, his bent of mind on the subject of Homeric 
criticism is that of his great master. Like all Germans 
he has a Standpunkt: a real interpretation of Homer 
cannot be merely aesthetic; it must also be critical. 
Criticism to Finsler means determining the limits of 
Homer's use of existing poetic material. This begs the 
question of what criticism is. Certainly there can be 
a criticism of Shakespere, for example, and a ‘real 
interpretation’, too, in which one does not endeavor to 
dissect out all that the poet found in his sources, and 
show the relation between this and what was due to his 
own genius. Furthermore, Shakespere’s sources are 
known to us, while Homer's are not. It is deplorable 
that Homeric scholarship should have restricted the 
meaning of criticism within such narrow limits: there 
are other equally fruitful spheres of criticism besides 
the ‘higher’. 

Finsler believes the Iliad to have been the carefully 
planned work of a great poet. He differs from most 
modern Unitarians, in that the latter (according to his 
statement) strive to assign as much as possible of the 
epic material to the invention of the poet, and reject 
the theory of Vorlage. By ‘the most modern Uni- 
tarians’ the author evidently means Muelder. Most 
other Unitarians of to-day differ from Finsler chiefly in 
being less dogmatic about the relation between Homer 
and his Vorlage. Their attitude is essentially that of 
Kipling: Homer had “‘heard men sing on land and 
sea, And what he thought he might require he went and 
took”. They believe, not that Vorlage did not exist, 
but that it is impossible to know—and therefore of no 
great value to guess—what the Vorlage were. The 
wildness of this sort of guessing is shown by Fischl (Die 
Ergebnisse und Aussichten der Homeranalyse, 1918, 
reviewed by Stuermer, in Wochenschrift fir Classische 
Philologie, April 12,1920, columns 169-176), who con- 
trasts in parallel columns the guesses of Bethe and 
Wilamowitz about the sources of Homer in the Ex- 
change of Armor between Patroclus and Achilles. 
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In the Preface, Finsler tells us that since the first 
edition he has thoroughly changed his point of view; 
he has become convinced that the work of the poet of 
the Iliad is far more widely embracing than he had 
believed it to be.’ He now believes that instead of 
working over epic material which was already in form 
Homer made new creations out of all his sources. This 
is pure Unitarianism. That a’change of mind so funda- 
mental as this should have taken place in the last ten 
years of a life largely devoted to Homer is a strong 
indication of a return to sanity in Homeric scholarship. 
But the great poct had too strong a rival in the master 
Wilamowitz. Finsler adds: 

‘To know what Homer did in composing the Iliad, the 
knowledge of the ‘‘Vorlage’’ is of the greatest impor- 
tance, and this likewise helps us‘ to appreciate the 
structure of the poem. For the peculiarity of the Iliad 
is that its form depends in large measure on the ‘‘ Vor- 
lage’’’. 

This is an argument in a circle, whose beginning is the 
improbable hypothesis that in the Iliad there are relia- 
ble indications of the poet’s sources. 

We have devoted so much attention to the Preface 
because the nature of the book makes anything but a 
general comment an impossibility. The effect of the 
excellent analyses is marred by the twofold Standpunkt 
of the author. Finsler, as it were, keeps one eye on 
Homer and the other on the Vorlage, and the result is 
disquieting. Now we follow him gladly in his revelation 
of beauties that we had not seen; then our attention is 
suddenly and unpleasantly diverted to the imaginary 
‘sources’. Among the many excellences of the book 
may be mentioned the analysis of the speeches, which 
has never been done more thoroughly or more sympa- 
thetically. 

Recently the reviewer has read—or reread—several 
other analyses, by Germans, of the Iliad. Of these 
Bethe and Muelder have each a pet theory of his own 
to support; Rothe is chiefly polemical against the 
higher critics—this was his great task, and he performed 
it nobly; and only Hermann Grimm treats the poem 
for its own sake. How unfortunate that students of 
Homer should have left it to a scholar in another field 
of literature to do the work which belongs to the criti- 
cism of poetry! We do not imply that Grimm’s 
analyses are superior to those of the Homerists whom 
we have mentioned: we would merely query what 
Homer might have meant to the world to-day if scholar- 
ship had focussed its attention on the Homeric poems 
themselves, rather than on the insoluble and unprofita- 
ble problem of what might have been their origin. 

Finsler’s work has its defects, but its three volumes 
constitute on the whole the most comprehensive and 


useful work of recent times on Homer—not as authorita- 
tive, but as informative and suggestive. Every student 
of Homer should have them at his command. But in 
their use caution and a careful weighing of the author’s 
interpretations and inferences are necessary. Very 
many of them will not stand the test of a careful exam- 
nation. For example, Finsler holds (page 200: com- 
pare Part I?, 45) that the various references to the 
Heracles story—which was carried over to Asia by the 
Dorians—were inserted in the [liad not by some Dorian, 
but by Homer himself. The insertions are made with 
great skill everywhere except in 19.91 ff. Here the 
description of Até cannot be original, for two reasons. 
(1) Elsewhere in the Iliad Até is the personification of 
blind folly resulting from passion; here it is deceptive 
cunning. (2) In verse 88 Agamemnon says that Zeus, 
Moira, and the Erinyes put savage até into his soul. 
Therefore Até as a person, described in verses 91-133, 
does not belong here, and these verses, together with 
the three following, are an interpolation. The second 
objection disappears quickly when we reflect that the 
line separating an abstract idea from the personification 
of that idea is very dim in Homer (compare Homer’s 
treatment of gs and”Epis). And the first disregards 
in a very important particular the words of Agamemnon, 
and likewise the parallel between the até of Zeus and the 
até of the son of Atreus. In verses 95-97 Agamemnon 
says that Até ‘blinded’ Zeus, and that it was Hera (not 
Até) who ‘deceived’ him. The blindness consisted, as 
often, in the ‘proud word’: ‘This day shall Eilithyia 
bring forth to the light a man who shall be lord of all 
who dwell round about’. The blind folly of Zeus lay 
in his overconfidence, which led to his boast and to the 
oath which followed. So the até of Agamemnon made 
him say that he could dispense with the help of Achilles 
(1.173 f., ‘Flee, by all means; I have at my side others 
who will do me honor, above all, counsellor Zeus’), and 
caused him to take away Briseis from Achilles. Then 
Zeus helped the Trojans in the absence of Achilles, and 
the Achaeans blamed, rather than honored, their king. 
This passage is typical of the two defects which mar the 
work of Finsler: a divided aim which makes the author 
vacillate between an admirable interpretation of Homer 
and a very dubious demarkation of his sources, and a 
continual tendency towards inferences which are not 
sufficiently supported by the evidence. 

In his analysis of the Odyssey (261-444) Finsler adds 
little to the statement of his position as given in Part I, 
431 (see The Classical Journal 15.175-176, and the 
review of Professor Scott mentioned above). 
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